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FRANK PoDMoRE was born in 1856, the son of the Reverend T. 
Podmore, sometime Headmaster of Eastbourne College. He was 
educated at Hailebury, and at Pembroke College, Oxford, of which 
he was a classical scholar. At Oxford he obtained aySecond Class 
in Classical Honour Moderations (1875), and a First Class in 
Natural Science (1877), an unusual combination of academic dis- 
tinctions which rendered him peculiarly well qualified to be a 
psychical researcher. He also founded the Oxford University 
Hare and Hounds Club, which shows that he was not solely a 
reading man. Soon after leaving the University he obtained a 
Higher Division Clerkship in the General Post Office, and re- 
mained in that Department for twenty-five years. In 1891 he 
married Eleanore, daughter of Dr Bramwell of Perth. His death 
took place in 1910, when he was fifty-four years old. 

_ Such are the bare facts of his life. His interest in psychical 
research started when he was at Oxford, and before he was twenty 
he was a contributor to the spiritualist magazine Human Nature. 
He first believed in spiritualism as early as 1874. (Address to the 
National Association of Spiritualism in 1880. See The Spiritualist,. 
26 March 1880). With the impetuousity of youth he became too 
easily convinced of the genuineness of the claims of some un- 
reliable mediums, but as time went on, and some mediums on 
whom he had placed reliance were exposed, notably Slade of 
slate-writing fame, Podmore became more and more sceptical. 
When this Society was founded in 1882, he was soon attracted to 
it and became a member of Council in 1883. He was an inde- 
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fatigable assistant to Myers and Gurney in collecting and apprais- 
ing material for Phantasms of the Living (1886), and in recognition 
of the value of his services they insisted on his name appearing on 
the title-page as one of the authors. In 1888, on the death 
of Edmund Gurney, Podmore took his place, with Myers, 
as an Honorary Secretary, an office he held for some eight 
ears. 

z It is interesting to compare Myers and Podmore, who were so 
closely associated for nearly twenty years. They were both sons of 
clergyrnen, and classical scholars. They lived in the same sort of 
intellectual ‘climate’, and were faced, in their researches, with 
much the same experiences and material. Yet, Myers, during that 
period, moved from scepticism to belief, whereas Podmore moved 
from belief to scepticism. The explanation is doubtless to be 
found in the difference of their temperaments. Myers was an 
expansive, optimistic type, who tended to assign a transcendental 
origin to psychical phenomena, whereas Podmore, who was a com- 
pressive type, played them down, and inclined to the view that the 
only genuine phenomenon of the kind was telepathy, and that it 
was probably a vestigial faculty, inherited from sub-human ances- 
tors. Both were intellectually honest, in that each was prepared to 
follow the argument, wherever it might lead, but the ambiguous 
bearing of so much of the evidence resulted in their being led in 
divergent directions. 

Podmore reached the extreme limit of his scepticism in his most 
important work Modern Spiritualism, A History and a Criticism, 
published in two volumes in 1902. During the eight remaining 
years of his life he felt the impact of the evidence afforded by 
cross-correspondences, and at the time of his death in 1910 he was 
beginning to consider the possibility of having to revise his earlier 
view that telepathy could explain anything that was worth explain- 
ing. At the conclusion of Modern Spiritualism (Vol. I, p. 359) he 
wrote, “Taken altogether, the evidence for clairvoyance, prevision, 
and the other supramundane faculties postulated by the theory 
falls far short, alike in bulk and in quality, of the evidence for 
telepathy. And that evidence, as we know, is in common esti- 
mation held as insufficient... . But the study of the past fur- 
nishes us with an equally emphatic warning against an error of an 
opposite character. There is a superstition of incredulity. ...’ 

Podmore clearly felt in 1902 that he was steering a safe course 
between those two extremes of error in believing that telepathy 
could explain all that was not fraud or unintentional misinter- 
pretation. Fortunately we know what his position was in 1910, 
just before his death, as he left behind him for posthumous publi- _ 
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cation a book entitled The Newer Spiritualism which brought his 
views up to date. 

About the physical phenomena of mediumship he remained 
highly sceptical, and accounted for them in general as being due to 
trickery and unconscious misinterpretation. In this category he 
placed most of the feats of D. D. Home (p. 54) but admitted that 
there were some about which he had to suspend judgment. ‘We 
couldn’t quite see how some of the things were done, and we leave 
the subject with an almost painful sense of bewilderment. But to 
say that because we cannot understand some of the feats, therefore 
they must have been due to spirits or psychic force, is merely an 
opiate for the uneasiness of suspended judgment, a refuge from the 
trouble of thinking’ (p. 86). 

Podmore spent much time in investigating spontaneous pheno- 
mena of the ‘haunted house’ and ‘poltergeist’ varieties, and in 
studying the literature of the subject. In cases of ‘supposed 
haunting’ he was struck by the number of cases in which myster- 
ious noises came first, followed by a state of uneasiness, apprehen- 
sion, or even panic on the part of the observer, and lastly the 
appearance of ghostly figures, sometimes of a terrifying character, 
often, but not always dressed in white, grey or black (Telepathic 
Hallucinations, 1909, p. 123). ¥ 

In 1884 he investigated the Worksop poltergeist case (Proc. 
S.P.R. 1, 199-212) which made a considerable impression on him. 
As time went on the conviction that there was a supernormal ele- 
ment in it wore off, and when in 1896 he published a paper on 
several recent instances (Proc. S.P.R. 12), and gave his views to a 
wider public in book form (Studies in Psychical Research, 1897), 
he was inclined to attribute all poltergeist effects, including those 
observed in the Worksop case, to normal causes, or mischief or 
misconception. He eventually became the chief exponent of the 
‘naughty little girl’ theory, which he developed further in his 
principal work Modern Spiritualism (2 vols., 1902). This line of 
explanation attributed to children strength and skill of a super- 
human order, and Podmore’s view was strongly criticized by Sir 
William Barrett and Andrew Lang. Had Podmore said of polter- 
geist phenomena what he said of some of Home’s feats, “We don’t 
quite see how some of the things were done,’ his position would 
have been less assailable. 

His latest work The Newer Spiritualism (1910) was published 
after his death. In that book he modified to some extent his very 
sceptical views about mental mediumship, and confessed that he 
was greatly impressed by the communications purporting to come 
from Richard Hodgson (d. 1905), and from Frederic Myers (d. 
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1901). He suggested certain lines of research as likely to lead to 
reliable conclusions about such cases, and regarded as promising a 
suggestion made by Hodgson in his lifetime that the manner of a 
person’s death might effect his ability to communicate. Hodgson 
had found that suicides and persons dying after prolonged illness 
or extreme mental disturbance made weak and confused communi- 
cators (pp. 313-15). 

In August 1910, when Podmore was staying with friends in the 
country, he went out late one evening and did not return. After a 
search his body was found in a neighbouring pool. The verdict at 
the inquest was ‘Found drowned’. He had left behind a letter to 
his mother, which indicated an intention to visit her soon. Also, 
as suggested above, he seems to have looked forward to interesting 
developments in the field of mental mediumship in the near future. 
Of the three authors of Phantasms of the Living two, Gurney and 
Myers, soon after their deaths were frequent ‘communicators’, 
through the S.P.R. group of automatists. In the case of Podmore 
there was silence. 


THE FEELING OF BEING STARED AT 
By PROFESSOR J. J. POORTMAN, PH.D. 


IT is contended that a person can be compelled to look round 
merely by someone staring at him ; conversely, that people some-. 
times get the impression that they have looked round only because 
they were being stared at from behind or from the side. As there 
seems to be no explanation of this supposed phenomenon along the 
lines of ordinary sense-experience, the matter should be studied by 
parapsychology. The writer has been interested in this matter for 
a long time. In the Tijdschrift voor Parapsychologie (1939, 11, 
97 ff.) he published a lengthy paper on it (1). He wishes to 
summarize the contents of that paper here while adding some new 
considerations. ¢ 

First of all, some people were interviewed by him with regard 
to this contention. Quite a number of them declared that they had 
had such an experience themselves. Dr (now Professor) E. R. told 
him, for instance, that one day he had been sitting in a concert 
hall. He had had no desire to look round. Suddenly he felt the 
urge to look round, and thereupon looked a Mr X. whom he knew 
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in the face. During the interval he went to Mr X. and asked him 
about it. Mr X. said that he had not looked at Dr R. before that 
particular moment, and that he had not been surprised that Dr R. 
actually looked round. Dr R. concluded that what had happened 
was ‘absolutely convincing’. 

The writer himself has also experienced the phenomenon. For 
instance, it has so often happened to him that, when walking down 
a street, he suddenly felt the impulse to look at a certain window, 
and that it then appeared that there was a person looking at him 
from there, that he cannot reasonably doubt the genuineness of the 
phenomenon. It was especially the swiftness of his own reaction, 
the certainty of the direction in which he had to look up, and 
the attitude of the person looking (still staring, or drawing back, 
feigning not to have looked at all) that gave him food for thought. 
The facts that the two events, his looking up and the other person’s 
looking down, repeatedly go together, while no other factor is 
repeated ; and that in addition there was a strict contiguity both in 
time and space (direction!), give a strong impression of the exist- 
ence of a causal connection between them. All this would fall 
under the ‘Joint Method of Agreement and Difference’ of John 
Stuart Mill and G. Heymans. To be sure such an impression 

remains subjective and constitutes no objective proof. But intro- 
spection has a certain value, at least a heuristic value, and can pro- 
vide a starting point. 

With regard to his own experiences the writer has noticed some 
special features. He is predominantly passive and but rarely 
active in this connexion. When he is the agent, the phenomenon 
occurs more readily, when he is staring at a person, while he him- 
self is at the same time deep in thought (for instance, while staring 
out of a window after he has read something interesting and 
exciting). Now all this is covered by the observation that ‘the 
more one tries, the less one succeeds’. This rule does not apply 
to ordinary routine-matters, but especially to the finer achieve- 
ments of life (such as writing poetry ; inventing leading thoughts, 
and so on) ; they cannot be forced, they come of their own accord 
at unexpected moments, while the other half of the mind is busy 
with unimportant things. One might call this valuable concentra- 
tion ‘second-degree attention’, while at the same time the rest of 
one’s attention is focussed on common things (2). Such situations 
are not altogether unknown in psychical research or parapsycho- 
logy. In a paper: ‘La télépathie, ses rapports avec le subscon- 
scient et l’inconscient’, Mr Warcollier has pointed out that the role 
of ‘le mal peru’, of that which is hardly perceived, is considerable 
in. telepathy (3). The late Whately Carington agreed with all this. 
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In a letter of March 1940 he wrote to the author of this paper: ‘I 
suspect that the more one concentrates the less well one does! 
It seems to be those who take the job quite lightly (though 
not frivolously) who do best.’ Experiments of von Neureiter 
with Ilga K. seem to confirm the existence of the same ten- 
dency (4). ; 

So there is no reason to be surprised that the feeling of being 
stared at shows the same feature. Conversely, it makes the para- 
psychological nature of the phenomenon seem more likely. Mean- 
while, it certainly does not facilitate experimenting with it. It 
may explain the negative result of a set of experiments John Edgar 
Coover of Leland Standord Jr University conducted on the pheno- 
menon years ago (5). Coover’s negative outcome may have been 
the reason that parapsychologists did not see any problem in it 
after that. But the way Coover carried out the experiments is in 
the writer’s opinion open to criticism. ‘Though Coover selected 
among his students those who declared they had had experience of 
the phenomenon, his agent was not chosen carefully enough, and 
the staring-time was too short. For half of the experiments 
Coover himself functioned as the agent. Who can tell that he was 
the right person for that, in possession of the seemingly rare 
faculty of being able to cause another person to look round? It 
seems that the difficulty is to obtain a concentration deep enough 
to have an effect on the percipient, a concentration which may be 
achieved, when one stares while musing on absorbing and import- 
ant matters. Asa rule, the percipient’s back is not the most inter- 
esting part of him. Anyhow, 15-20 seconds’ staring strikes one 
as being very short. 

Before reporting on the experiments—admittedly too few—that 
the writer conducted on the matter himself, he will go into some 
more considerations concerning the problem. 

It may be of some significance from the heuristic point of view 
that the writer believes he has experienced the feeling of being 
stared at while the other, the active person, looked at him via a 
mirror. So, if any rays are involved, they behave to a certain 
extent in the same manner as light-rays. But the writer thinks he 
has observed yet another phenomenon : when walking in a street 
or sitting in a tram it sometimes happens that one has the urge to 
look up at a person, of whose presence one is already aware without 
looking at him, and that the other person then also looks up 
suddenly. In such cases neither was looking at the other. Whether 
the urge originated in A or in B, one again gets the strong im- 
pression of a causal connection. But in such cases staring can- 
not have been the cause. If both kinds of looking up are 
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facts and are kindred, they might both be of a purely telepathic 
nature. 

The writer has written to several Institutes for the Blind, asking 
whether it had been noted there that blind people were susceptible 
to the gaze of others purposely looking at them. The answers 
were negative. But in the case of the blind sight is entirely elim- 
inated, so, it seems, also the influence of active staring. If they 
have, as has been contended, a sixth sense, then this does not seem 
to be connected with their eyes. 

It is remarkable that in many novels the feeling of being stared 
at is described. The writer and some others who helped him 
noted no less than eighty-six passages in which this was done, and 
the authors concerned were very well-known ones such as: Tol- 
stoy, Dostoievsky, Anatole France, Galsworthy, Victor Hugo, 
Aldous Huxley, D. H. Lawrence, F. Mauriac, M. Mitchell, Ch. 
Morgan, J. Cowper Powys, J. B. Priestley, R. Rolland, H. Walpole, 
F. Werfel, Th. Mann and many others. What can one make of 
this? The very character of fiction comes much to the fore, if the 
author is inclined to indulge in romantic or more or less occult 
descriptions, as was the case, for instance, with Victor Hugo and 
J. Cowper Powys. But if the phenomenon is mentioned in novels 
of a perfectly natural, realistic character, with no tendency to be 
mysterious or occult, one might say this: either the author 
assumes the phenomenon to be real and a matter of common 
knowledge to a keen observer, or he makes the mistake of inserting 
something that strikes a false note. Authors such as Galsworthy 
(7), M. Mitchell (8), H. Walpole (9) and many others would never 
have done sucha thing. So the matter really rests with the author. 
The writer has corresponded with several of them, when they were 
still living. In their answers some were vague, others, however, 
were very positive. Aldous Huxley replied : ‘I have often had the 
sensation of being stared at and, looking up, found it to be a fact.’ 
One should also bear in mind that the phenomenon has been so 
little investigated or commented upon that it may hardly have 
become a ‘hobby’ of all these novelists. They seem to have in- 
serted it straight from practice. 

One is also reminded of the superstition of the evil eye which 
attributes some power to the eyes of certain persons. The belief 
in it is incredibly widespread throughout the history of mankind. 
Dr S. Seligmann of Hamburg went into this subject in a large 
work, in which he sums up the occurrence in many civilizations 
in divers ages (6). The belief is obviously of a strongly super- 
stitious nature, but it is certainly deeply rooted. One wonders if 
the explanation of the evil eye might be that the phenomenon of 
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looking up when being stared at is genuine and common enough, 
and so may have occasioned the superstition. 

It is curious that even Democritus of Abdera tried to explain 
the working of the evil eye by a theory that something is emitted 
by the eye when a man looks: i.e. the eidola. According to him 
the eidola of the jealous reach the envied person, stay with him and 
vex him (10). In antiquity yet other thinkers held that in the act 
of looking something goes forth from the eye. In Plato’s opinion 
a current of fire leaves the eye and meets another current coming 
from the objects (11). 

Some modern occultists, such as Inayat Khan and Geoffrey 
Hodson (12), also teach the exteriority of sight. 

It should also be mentioned that some investigators have main- 
tained that inanimate objects could be influenced by looking at 
them. Paul Joire (13) and Charles Russ (14) were active in this 
direction. The results of their experiments, however, do not seem 
to be convincing. But one should bear in mind that at least one 
effect of human eyes seems to have been proved : the mitogenetic 
rays, discovered by A. Gurwitsch, however weak they may 
be (15). 

We now come back to the experiments of the power of the eye in 
a stricter sense, i.e. to those concerning the feeling of being stared 
at. Dr Seligmann tells us in the second edition of his book on the 
evil eye of some primitive experiments performed in Paris. An 
officer of the criminal police made five constables, who were said to 
possess a magnetic look, gaze at a row of ten soldiers through a 
small hole, with the result that some of the latter suddenly looked 
in the direction of the hole (16). Among scientific researchers, 
apart from Coover, the American psychologist E. B. Titchener has 
occupied himself with the matter. The outcome of his experi- 
ments was negative (17).. Consequent upon his own introspective 
observations the present writer nevertheless believes that experi- 
ments are worth-while and promising. 

The set-up of Coover’s tests does not seem bad. Dice were 
thrown to decide whether the agent should look or not; every 
time the dice had come to rest the leader tapped the table with a 
pencil and the percipient had to say yesorno. The result of about 
1000 experiments was very poor: 50:2% right answers. 

The writer tried a series of experiments with Mrs. W. A. L. 
R.-V. (member of the City Council of The Hague ; who died in 
1948). She had told him that she resorted to staring at a person 
whom she saw at a gathering and to whom she wished to speak. 
The writer himself—being ‘passively sensitive—acted as per- 
cipient. The result of 89 experiments was as follows : 
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TABLE 
Right Wi 
Date = ee Total 
yes/yes | no/no Total | yes/no | no/yes Total 
27-4~'38 3 = 3 os = = 3 
19-5—'38 2 3 5 I I 2 7 
shor 38 4 I 5 2 I 3 8 
14-6—’ 38 I 2 3 3 2 5 8 
28-11-38 3 2 5 I I 2 7 
I-I 2— 38 2 3 5 I I 2 7 
28-2~ 39 I iE 6 2 3 5 Il 
6-3-'39 2 2 4 3 3 6 10 
27-439 3 5 8 4 3 7 15 
10-5~'39 3 6 9 I 3 - 13 
Total 24 29 53 18 18 36 89 
40°45 % 


Agent yes : 24+18=42 

Agent no: 29+18=47 
Total : 

Percipient yes: 24+ 18=42 

Percipient no: 29+18=47 


This result of 59°55°% right answers proved to be pees than 
Coover’s 50°2%, but was not yet satisfactory. In a letter of 21 
May 1939 W. Whately Carington called the writer’s figures 
‘suggestive and highly promising, but they do not achieve signi- 
ficance’. It is quite obvious that the number of experiments was 
far too low. But it was difficult to get hold of Mrs R., and after a 
time the experiments had to be stopped altogether. It may be 
remarked that, if one takes the results of the three first sessions 
separately, the outcome is far better: 18 experiments right and 5 
wrong, or 72°22% and 27-78%. A falling off in the number of 
positive results after the start has also been observed elsewhere. 

The writer wishes to make a strong appeal to parapsychologists 
who are specialists on experimental lines to make new attempts to 
establish whether any ESP can be proved with regard to the feeling 
of being stared at. 

In conclusion a few remarks of a theoretical nature will be made. 
The phenomenon, if genuine, strikes one as forming a kind of 
transition between ordinary and extrasensory perception. One of 
the senses is involved: sight; there is a relation with direction ; 
a mirror might be able to convey the influence. If the theory of 
rays of a subtle nature seems hardly sound elsewhere, here there 
is almost ‘phenomenological’ evidence of them. 
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On the other hand, one has to remember Whately Carington’s 
explanation of telepathy. According to him associations can work 
when an idea A is in the mind of a person P and the other idea B 
is within the mind of a person Q, provided that the two minds have 
a K-idea in common (18). Now staring certainly means that the 
idea of the body of the percipient is a lively image in the mind of 
the agent, and the percipient no doubt has at all times a lively and 
susceptible image or idea of his own body. So the phenomenon of 
looking up while being stared at may actually be telepathic. If the 
writer be correct in thinking that a second person can sometimes 
be made to look up without looking at him by the more or less, 
but rather less, conscious urge to have contact with him (see above 
page 6), then that seems also to indicate that the association 
theory is right, and not a theory involving rays. But might it not, 
in this case, be indicated to subsume even ‘ordinary perception’ 
under the association theory? 


(1) See also: Poortman, J.J. Variaties op één en meer themata. Leyden 
1947, 129 ff. 
(2) Poortman, J.J. Het Hegemonikon en zijn Aandacht van den Tweeden 
Graad. Assen, 1939. 
(3) Revue Métapsychique, 10, 1929, 277. 
(4) Neureiter, T. von. Wissen um fremdes Wissen auf unbekanntem 
Wege erworben, Gotha, 1935. 
(5) Coover, J. E. The feeling of being stared at—experimental. Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychology, 24, 1913, 570 ff. 
Coover, J. E. Psychical Research Monograph, 1, 1917, 144-67. 
(6) Seligmann, S. Der bése Blick und Verwandtes, Berlin, 1910. 
Seligmann, S. Die Zauberkraft des Auges und das Berufen, Ham- 
burg, 1922. 
(7) Galsworthy, J. The Man of Property, 351. 
(8) Mitchell, M. Gone with the Wind, 179. 
(9) Walpole, H. The Secret City, 425. 
(10) Zeller, E. Philosophie der Griechen, 1, 839 : in Plutarch. Symp. 5, 
7, 6 § 682 F. (Cp. C. J. De Vogel Greek Philosophy, 1, 74.) 
(11) Plato. Timaeus, 16, 45B—46. 
(12) In World Theosophy, 1, 7, 513. 
(13) Joire, P. Etude de la force nerveuse extériorisée et enregistrée par 
le sténométre. Revue de l’hypnotisme, February 1905. 
(14) Russ, Ch. An instrument that is set in motion by vision or the 
proximity of the human body. The Lancet, 30 July 1921, 222; 
6 August 1921, 308 ; 13 August 1921, 361-2. 
(15) Gurwitsch, A. G. Maitogenetic analysis of the excitation of thé 
nervous system. Amsterdam, 1937. 
(16) See note 6, 1922, 323. 
(17) Titchener, E. B. The feeling of being stared at. Science, 8, 1898, 


895-7. 
(18) Whately Carington, W. Telepathy, London, 1945, Ch. VI. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


The Editor has asked for more details concerning the experi- 
ment. The sessions took place at the house of the agent, Mrs R. 
(here were no other people present besides the agent and the 
vercipient. ‘The percipient was seated with his back to the agent 
vho sat in the second room of a suite. The percipient knocked in 
srder to call attention to the fact that a particular trial was going 
ostart. The agent knocked to signify that she also was beginning. 
she then took a card from an ordinary pack of playing cards which 
vad been well shuffled. Ifa red card was turned, she began staring 
it the percipient ; if the card was black, she avoided looking at 
um. The duration of her stare was first 3-5 minutes, at the later 
tials 2-3 minutes. There were no regular intervals kept between 
he trials. Both participants made notes ; the agent whether she 
rad stared or not ; the percipient whether the agent, according to 
uim, had stared or not. The trials were numbered. Both added 
‘emarks if they seemed necessary. Results were compared after 
the session ; sometimes in the midst of a session. The percipient 
watched the time, and waved his hand, or said so, when it was 
time to break off, and he then wrote down his result. A final knock 
of his ended the particular trial. 

Were there any signs of post- or precognitive effects? We 
igured that out on the basis of the results. As sometifnes con- 
siderable time elapsed between successive sessions, we only in- 
vestigated the respective sessions with a view to this, not the 
series of the trials as a whole. This gives 79 results to be taken 
into account, as either the first or the last trial drops out. More- 
over, the whole session of 19 May 1938 was left out, as in the midst 
of it a trial had had to be cancelled. In this case, namely, the 
agent had noted ‘black’, but ‘I looked nevertheless a fragment of a 
second at the start’. The percipient had, curiously enough, noted 
in this case: ‘an impulse to look round, especially in the first 
minute’, therefore: ‘yes’. There remained 73 cases to be looked 
into with a view to post- or precognitive effects. The results are 
that 44 postcognitive relations were right (18 yes-yes, 26 no-no), 
29 wrong. This gives 60-3% of right relations, which is almost 
the same percentage (59°55°%) of the normal trials. Of possible 
precognitive relations 38 were right and 35 wrong, which is about 
in accordance with chance: 52% right answers. Of the 38 right 
answers 16 were here yes-yes, 22 no-no. So in general the right 
answers no-no were in the majority. In the case of possible post- 
cognitive effects the answers no-no formed 59% of the right 
answers. 
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The writer wishes to stress that his trials have only the value of a 
preliminary attempt. Obviously the number of them was far too 
small, and more precautions, such as looking through glass-panes, 
ought to have been taken. Mrs R., a very busy person, was no 
longer inclined to continue the trials in which she was not very 
interested. 


EXAMINATION OF A DOWSER 
By DENys PARSONS 


Mr D. claims to be able to detect the course of underground fuel 
pipelines and to locate static underground fuel deposits, to find 
buried metals, archaeological remains and coins, and so on. I 
arranged to see him on the afternoon of 22 March 1958, at my 
home. He is a quiet earnest Canadian, who works for an engin- 
eering contractor, but he is not himself qualified. 

His apparatus consists of steel rods of diameter + in. to } inch, 
coated with kraft paper. Such rods or lengths of wire are available 
commercially in the paper-coated form and some are of brass, 
some of copper and some of steel. Mr D. bends these rods to an 
L-shape about 18 inches by 5 inches for the thicker ones, and 
10 inches by 4 inches for the thinnest. He uses them in pairs. 


Detection of Oil 


Mr D. had brought some small bottles of mineral oil with him 
and proceeded to show me his method for detecting underground 
oil. He placed a small cylindrical aluminium canister containing 
oil on the floor. Then he took a pair of his L-shaped rods, and 
starting about 3 yards away from the container, he walked slowly 
towards it and over it. The rods were held lightly in his hands, 
which were stretched forward in front of him. The short side or 
handle of the L was supported vertically, at its upper end by the 
distal joints of his first and second fingers, and at its lower end by 
the fleshy part of his palm below the base of the little finger. As 
his body moved directly over the canister of oil the rods, which 
until that moment had been pointing away from him, parallel to 
each other, swung inwards so that they crossed at about the mid- 
points, then swung further, so that the rod in his left hand pointed 
towards his right hand and vice versa. Mr D. illustrated this 
effect several times and then invited me to try it. I obtained no 
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eaction, the rods remaining parallel. I noticed, however, that the 
lightest muscular movement was sufficient to cause the rods to 
wing. 

Mr D. then indicated a pair of slippers and suggested that I 
should put a drop of oil on the sole of one slipper and he would tell 
ne which was the treated slipper. I retired behind a curtain and 
jrew a coin from my pocket, having first decided that tails meant 
eft and heads meant right. The coin showed tails, so I put the 
drop of oil on the sole of the left slipper. I then put the two 
slippers a yard apart on the floor and Mr D. proceeded to walk over 
them with his rods repeating the walk two or three times over each. 
He obtained no reaction from the left slipper, and a positive 
reaction from the right slipper, which he indicated must be the 
one with the oil on it. I then showed him that the oil was on the 
left slipper. Mr D. was puzzled; he replaced the slippers and 
walked over them again with his parallel rods; this time he got 
the reaction from the left slipper. 

In fairness to Mr D. I pointed out that since I used these 
slippers for various activities they might possibly have become 
contaminated with oil. Mr D. expressed the wish té repeat the 
rest with a pair of rubber boots which were handy, so I suggested 
that we should first make sure these had a negative reaction before 
we put oil on one of them. We confirmed that neither boot gave 
4 reaction. I then retired again behind a curtain and allowed the 
draw of a coin to decide that the oil would be on the left boot. 
Once more Mr D. got a reaction from the right boot. This puzzled 
him still further and he suggested we should take the boots out 
into the garden. He now got a reaction only from the left boot ; 
i.e. that which he knew to have a drop of oil on the sole. 


Detection of Buried Olyects 

At Mr D.’s request, I had before his arrival, buried a few inches 
below the surface in the garden, the following objects : two small 
glass bottles of mineral oil, two boxes of coins, a steel chisel and a 
steel trowel. One member of each of these pairs of objects was 
buried for me by a third party to ensure that I did not know their 
location. In addition I buried a gold ring. The locations of the 
four objects I myself had buried were chosen by a random method, 
(by supposing the garden to be divided up into square areas and by 
tossing a coin to narrow the choice down to a given square.) 
When an object was buried in a flower-bed care was taken to 
disturb the soil over the whole area of the bed. 
- The method used by Mr D. for the location of hidden objects 
was as follows : * 
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He placed one of a pair of rods on the ground at some arbitrary 
point, he then retreated to a distance of about 20 yards and walked 
down the garden carrying the other rod of the pair outstretched 
before him, and keeping the grounded rod to his right or left. 
Sometimes in the course of this manceuvre, the rod he was holding 
would swing over to one side to point at the grounded rod; Mr 
D. would then say that the buried object lay on a line between 
himself and the grounded rod ; he would then proceed to narrow 
this down by walking along this line with both rods, or sometimes 
taking another pair of rods, and finding the spot at which the rods 
crossed in the usual way. In this manner Mr D. indicated succes- 
sively four incorrect sites at the top end of the garden, where the 
steel trowel and the gold ring happened to be buried, known to 
myself. I had to dig at the sites indicated by Mr D. as I did not 
know the location of three of the other objects, although I knew 
they were buried not more than 2 inches below the surface. 

I then conducted Mr D. to the bottom end of the garden and 
told him that at least two objects were buried there. Mr D. could 
not get any firm reaction until I told him that a box of coins was 
buried at the right end of a certain flower bed. He then obtained 
a reaction on a spot 5 feet to the left of the correct one, but he 
obtained a reaction over the coins when I pointed out the exact 
spot. 

Mr D. by this time was coming to the conclusion that the wire 
fences surrounding the garden were interfering with his detection 
methods. (But it must be pointed out that his preliminary 
successful demonstrations with the canister of oil did not appear 
to be interfered with by two cast iron radiators within a few feet.) 


Attempts to locate the gold ring 


I took Mr D. back to the top of the garden and told him that a 
gold ring was buried along a certain line. He did not seem able to 
get any firm reactions, so I narrowed it down to a space of about 
4 yards, but the site finally indicated was over a yard away from the 
correct one. Mr D. indicated possible interference from the lead 
fountain of the fishpond nearby. (But the same lead fountain 
caused no interference with the detection reaction when the rubber 
boots were taken into that part of the garden.) 


Other Demonstrations 


_Mr D. then said that an empty glass could be placed next to an 
oil canister and would not inhibit a positive reaction from the oil, 
but if the glass was full of water the reaction would be inhibited. 
He proceeded to demonstrate that this was true by walking over a 
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nister and adjacent glass which was either full or empty of water. 
then asked what would happen if we covered the canister and 
ass with a cardboard box so that he could not see the state of 
fairs. He readily agreed to this condition, and turned his back 
hile I arranged the oil canister next to a full glass of water and 
yvered both vessels with a cardboard box. Mr D. walked over 
¢ box and obtained no reaction, this being the correct response. 
e then turned his back again and I substituted an empty glass for 
ie full one, and replaced the cardboard box. This time he 
)tained no reaction where he should have obtained a reaction, and 
puzzled him greatly. 

The oil canister, had by the time we came to do this test, been 
rapped up in brown paper in preparation for his departure. 
Ir D. removed the brown paper and showed that he now obtained 
e correct reaction. He attributed his previous failure somewhat 
esitantly to the presence of the brown paper wrapping. 

Mr D. took a 4-foot galvanized water pipe and showed that he 
ot no reaction when walking over it with a pair of copper-coated 
yds, and that his lightest rods, steel ones, would not react to the 
etal pipe, unless a drop of oil was put on the pipe. I did not 
ake any tests upon this effect. 


iimination of unconscious muscular action c 


At the outset, Mr D. had emphasized that the rods swung of 
\eir own accord and that he exerted no force on them. This is 
sry commonly claimed by diviners, but it is not a claim which can 
= substantiated. I produced two short cardboard tubes which 
ade convenient sleeves for his rods, and asked him to hold the 
eeves with the rods free to turn within them, and to walk over the 
1 canister in the usual way. I did not say what result I expected. 
‘here was no reaction, and the inference could be drawn that all 
1e movements of the rods when held directly in the hands, were 
roduced by unconscious muscular action. 

ascussion 

Mr D. was puzzled and depressed at the general failure of almost 
| the tests during the afternoon, although he said I had only seen 
fraction of what he was able to do in other circumstances ; he 
id that the wire fences and lead fountain had constituted inter- 
ring factors and that he had seldom known the test with the oil 
a the shoes to fail. (The odds, of course, are evens.) 

It is of some interest to enquire why diviners are commonly so 
iccessful on occasions other than the occasion of tests by an 
‘perienced investigator. The failure of scientific tests is so 
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common that it has led to the belief on the part of many diviners 
that scientific investigators give off ‘hostile radiations’ which 
inhibit the reactions. (It is to Mr D.’s great credit that he at no 
time complained that my tests were unfair.) ‘The apparent success 
of demonstrations to an audience of laymen is due to the layman’s 
ignorance of the pitfalls. First of all he is probably conditioned to 
an acceptance of the phenomena by an erroneous belief that water- 
divining is a well-established fact. He is inclined to accept the 
assurance of the diviner that he is not exerting any force on the rods 
because he has not heard of unconscious muscular action, and be- 
cause the diviner is obviously sincere. Moreover the diviner will 
be unlucky if he cannot find at least one member of his audience 
who is able to get the same reactions as he does, and this, for most 
people, clinches the genuineness of the diviner’s claims. 

A diviner may make unconscious use of sensory clues. If a 
person has hidden an object it is not easy for him to conceal that 
knowledge, and he may give information away in various ways ; 
either by careless or involuntary glances towards the hiding place, 
by a studied avoidance of looking at or walking near the hiding 
place, by an almost imperceptible change of breathing when the 
diviner is ‘getting warm’, and so on. Experiments conducted by 
S. G. Soal with the medium ‘Fred Marion’, who was very sensitive 
to such sensory clues, showed that if the medium could see even 
only one-fifth of the body area (not necessarily the head) of the 
person who had hidden the object, he could obtain enough infor- 
mation to locate the hiding-place.1 Hence the advisability of 
having a number of objects hidden by an assistant who will not be 
present during the experiment. 

Another source of inflation of the scoring rate of certain dowsers, 
cloud-busters, and the like, lies in the compliance of some ob- 
servers with their habit of discounting failures. “That was just a 
rehearsal; we'll start counting with the next one.’ ‘Don’t write 
that one down; I was put off with that lorry passing.’ ‘We'll 
have to start all over again. I forgot to make such-and-such 
adjustment’, and so on. The impropriety of expunging such trials 
from the mind or from the record is seldom appreciated by the 
untrained observer. 

I was particularly careful to treat Mr D. as a welcome guest in 
my home, and to be sympathetic rather than critical when the tests 
failed. We parted on the best of terms. But after intermittent 
experience of dowsers and dowsing literature over seventeen years 
I cannot pretend that I still have an open mind on the subject 


= P G. Soal, Preliminary Studies of a Vaudeville Telepathist (London 
1937). | 
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On this basis it might be argued that the hostile ray hypothesis is 
plausible. ‘The difficulty confronting those who adopt this hypo- 
thesis is to explain how, in the face of the investigator’s supposed 
hostile emanations, the dowser is able to achieve 100°/ success— 
whenever he knows the answer. 


ANECDOTE V. EXPERIMENT 
By PETER MADDELEY 


In our Universities there has long been a cold war between two 
modes of education, the classical and the scientific, and each side is 
liable to disparage the other. The humanist tends to look upon 
the scientist as soulless and narrow ; in the eyes of the scientist he 
is himself, from the practical point of view, out-of-date. But today 
this cleavage is being recognized more and more as the unfortunate 
thing it is and the realization is spreading that both are necessary 
parts of a single culture and that to regard them as rivals is both 
foolish and unprofitable. 

To some extent a similar dichotomy exists in psychjcal research. 
During the last thirty years quantitative experiments have been 
devized to test the genuineness of such apparent effects as tele- 
pathy, clairvoyance, precognition and psychokinesis, which have 
been observed in spontaneous cases. Impressive probability 
values as to their existence have been calculated by statistical 
methods of analysis. ‘This is of immense value, but unfortunately 
the wine of success has gone to the head of some experimenters, 
and they tend to regard their own methods as the only ones through 
which further advance is possible. They label collectors of spon- 
taneous cases ‘anecdotalists’ whose out-of-date methods have been 
superseded by their own scientific techniques. Some of the anec- 
dotalists, on the other hand, are equally contemptuous of rigorously 
conducted experiments in, say, card-guessing or dice-throwing. 
These, they say, are trivial. ‘The problems of human personality 
and its destiny cannot be solved by parlour games. Hence, at the 
best, there is rivalry between the two groups ; at the worst, latent 
opposition. 

Such rivalry, of course, is mistaken. The two methods are not 
antagonistic, but complementary. It was the apparent effects 
shown by numbers of spontaneous cases that led the quantitative 
analysts to devize their new techniques. And mathematical 
methods of establishing the facts have relieved the anecdotalists of 
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much of their original task. They no longer need to try and deduce 
from spontaneous cases mathematically valid proofs for the exist- 
ence of psi—an impossible task anyway. They can hand this over 
to the analysts and continue to collect, sift and collate more and 
more case histories, without having to try to show that the evi- 
dence for their actuality is final. This is a tremendous advance. 

The experimentalist must not think that he enjoys a monopoly 
of scientific method. That consists of two essential steps, fol- 
lowed, whenever possible, by a third. ‘These are : 


1. Observation of apparent effects 

2. Logical reasoning and framing of hypotheses to fit such 
effects 

3. Confirmation by experiment. 


But the third step cannot always be taken. Many effects, in 
many sciences, are often neither measurable nor repeatable to 
order, as in astronomy, archaeology, sociology, ecology, etc. In 
such cases meticulous, logical reasoning becomes all the more 
essential, but the method can still be correctly described as 
scientific and its results are not stultified by lack of the third step. 

The main defect in anecdotal material is that records of spon- 
taneous cases are liable to be distorted by human errors: pre- 
conceived ideas, malobservation, forgetfulness of important details, 
dramatic exaggeration and so forth. To separate the wheat from 
the chaff is difficult. The perfect case, in which coincidence, 
malobservation and faulty recording are all excluded, never seems 
to occur. The anecdotalist encourages himself with the dangerous 
‘faggot’ analogy : even though each stick in a faggot may have a 
weak spot, he says, when bound together, they are unbreakable. 
The experimentalist counters with the ‘bucket’ analogy—no less 
dangerous. He says that even if you have a million buckets, if 
they each have a tiny hole they will still hold no water. Both 
parties tend to forget that the important point is not whether or 
not the buckets leak, but that they exist, that the anecdotalists 
have collected thousands of them of all shapes, sizes and degrees 
of soundness, throughout the ages, from all sorts of people in all 
sorts of places and in varying degrees of culture. The universality 
of stories of haunts, apparitions, forebodings, extra-sensory con- 
tacts, in short, of pst phenomena, is in itself a phenomenon: an 
effect that must have its cause. 4 

What is the basic deduction to be drawn from this universal 
phenomenon? ‘ake an analogy from the physical world. We 
see that the genes in every original human cell control growth in 
Some mysterious manner so that the resulting human body is 
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*xtraordinarily similar to all his fellows, be he an Aryan or a 
Hottentot, a genius or a moron. All human skeletons, for ex- 
imple, consist of the same number of 200 odd bones, and an 
inthropologist can label any one as belonging to homo sapiens. Psi 
shenomena, among others, suggest that there must be something 
inalogous to genes, which control the growth and development of 
che human psyche, so that in every epoch, race and climate, similar 
datterns of experience are encountered. Psychically, as well as 
dhysically, we are all brothers under our skins. If this is so, it 
mplies that, just as an anthropologist can build up a picture of the 
nabits and appearance of ancient man from a few fossil fragments 
of bones, so can the careful study of psychic ‘bones’ unearthed by 
anecdotalists reveal more of the nature of the psyche and provide 
clues and incentives leading to new, better and more exciting 
techniques of experimental research. 

The realization that, in psychical research, experiment and field 
work are not antagonistic but complementary does not mean that 
the anecdotalist can reduce his standards in evaluating cases. The 
strict classification into good, medium and bad must still hold. It 
is rather a matter of emphasis. The shapes, sizes and manner of 
incidence of the ‘buckets’ is becoming relatively more important 
than whether or not some of the buckets leak. There is a wider 
view of nature as a whole than that once held by physicists. The 
subject-object distinction in knowledge is less clear than it was 
supposed to be. In framing a mathematical description of nature 
our physicists themselves have been forced to abandon, strangely 
enough, the ordinary world of sense perceptions and cross over the 
thin line that divides physics from metaphysics. The record of 
facts of experience is one type of knowledge—science at its crudest. 
There is also the knowledge elaborated by the reflective thought of 
great minds, aided perhaps by intrusions from sources other than 
those of the physical world. And there is a complex of stories and 
ideas which may be factual or fanciful—they are usually a mixture 
of both—and which are of value as illuminating the deeper side of 
the human psyche. 


REVIEWS 


STRANGERS IN MY Bopy. The Final Face of Eve. By Evelyn 
Lancaster and James Poling. London, Secker and Warburg, 
1958. 18s. 

One of the traditional aims of psychical research has always been 
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to throw new light on the nature of human personality, and the 
phenomena of multiple personality present a challenge to all who 
would theorize about what constitutes a person. William Mac- 
Dougall (who was Dr Rhine’s Professor at Duke and responsible 
for the early work in parapsychology there) was of the opinion that 
no theory of human personality was acceptable which did not fully 
account for multiple personality. Moreover psychical researchers 
have a special interest in the subject on account of the phenomena 
of mediumship, both ‘mental’ and ‘physical’ where, in many cases, 
other personalities often claim to be the spirits of the departed. 
There are innumerable cases where such persons are said to have 
displayed powers which are not explicable in terms of the common- 
sense world which is believed by many to be guaranteed by science. 
The whole question of sensory and non-sensory informational 
relationship between persons hinges on the structure, scope, limits 
and boundaries of personality. 

Every well-documented detailed case of multiple personality is 
therefore of absorbing interest to psychical researchers, and 
Strangers in my Body is a particularly unusual document: it is 
an auto-biographical account by Evelyn Lancaster (pseudonym, 
the surviving personality of The Three Faces of Eve *) of the lives 
of Eve White, Eve Black and Jane.2? Dr Gillespie, it will be 
remembered, felt that traditional Freudian formulations were 
quite adequate to deal with multiple personality, and that Drs 
Thigpen and Cleckley, the psychiatrists in charge of the case, were 
mistaken in supposing that any new factors were involved; Dr 
Gillespie wrote that ‘there would seem to be nothing different here 
in principle from the familiar cases of hysterical dissociation which 
one saw in considerable numbers during the last war—it is neither 
more nor less mysterious’. 

It is interesting in this connection that the example chosen by 
Evelyn Lancaster to illustrate what her physicians told her was the 
matter with her, was that of ‘a soldier in wartime faced with a 
deep-rooted conflict between fear and duty’ ; dissociation was ex- 
plained to her as an ‘adjustment mechanism’ to deal with her con- 
flicts (p. 117). She herself considers that her case was only an 
extreme instance of the same type of behaviour as that shown by 
her husband when reading the newspaper at breakfast, and 
simultaneously answering questions regarding the family bank 
account (p. 119). She was taught to think of conflict as being re- 


*By C. H. Thigpen and H. M. Cleckley. London, Secker and 
Warburg, 1957. 


we a review by Dr W. Gillespie in Journal S.P.R., March 1958, p. 
196. , 
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pressed and locked away in the unconscious and there generating 
mervous energy, the more supercharged the longer it is repressed 
(p. 118). She also cites a case of a minister’s wife, noted for her 
piety, who, after receiving the first whiffs of an anaesthetic, ‘gave 
vent to obscenities so esoteric’ that they left the nurses wondering 
‘where or how a minister’s wife had learned them’ (p. 123). The 
superior accomplishments of part-persons have, of course, always 
‘been of interest to psychical researchers. 

The genuineness of the split between the personalities did not 
go unquestioned, and some of Dr Thigpen’s fellow scientists on 
the teaching staff of the Medical College of Georgia began to ‘give 
‘him a rough time’ ; it was decided to set aside the full after-dinner 
session of the December meeting of the faculty club for him and 
‘his patient. 


Forty members attended, including professors of anatomy, bio- 
‘chemistry, pharmacology, physiology, psychology, pathology, medicine, 
‘surgery and psychiatry. The medical staff of a nearby Veterans 
Administration hospital was also in attendance, along with a group of 
army medical officers and psychiatrics from Camp Gordon. 

The cross-examination lasted over two hours, and the assorted 
doctors and scientists used every trick they knew in their attempt to 
unmask the three girls (p. 189). J 


They failed, and Dr Thigpen told her later that it was a most 
gratifying experience—he had felt he too had been on trial and 
judged sane by a jury of his peers. 

Eve White, the main personality who came for treatment, was 
worried, subdued and religious. Eve Black was a secondary 
person claiming some co-consciousness—gay, irresponsible, sexy 
in a teasing manner, and extravagant. Jane was a new person— 
prim, practical, cold and intellectual, and claimed co-consciousness 
with both Eve White and Eve Black. The book is written in a 
readable journalese style with ‘flashbacks’ which makes it some- 
what laborious to extract precise dates and sequences. Neverthe- 
less the attempt is well worthwhile, and the following chronology 
emerges : = 


4 April 1927 Born. 
‘When able to run’ Sees a man cut in half by a saw mill. 
‘Soon after’ Finds a drunk man in a ditch. Is terrified he is 


dead. Her mother threatens her with horrible scaly 
monster emerging from this ditch if she plays near 
its banks which will crush her if she is not good. 
1931 Breaks doll belonging to another child (Flo) and has 
complete amnesia for the incident, cannot under- 
stand why she is beaten. 
ar 
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August 1933 
‘that winter’ 


1936 


1944 
April 1946 


September 1946 
January 1948 
1947-59 
October 1950 


November 1950 


20 July 1951 
Soon after 


April 1952 
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Twin sisters born who monopolize all the attention. 
Father’s mother dies ; at funeral she is made to kiss 
corpse, terrifying experience. Begins to sleepwalk, 
in one case tries to injure twins. Other incidents 
of destructiveness for which she is amnesic. 
One of twin sisters falls ill. She dreams that Jesus 
appears to her and says sister has diphtheria. This 
turns out to be true. When sister recovers 
she promises God always to be good and serve 
Him. 
Meets Ralph White and becomes engaged to him. 
Breaks engagement because of violent seduction 
attempt. ‘There follows a mysterious episode of a 
bogus marriage with Al Thorne who beats her 
savagely. This experience is later claimed by Eve 
Black. 
Engagement renewed, married December. 
Daughter (Bonnie) is born. 
Eve Black has “difficulty getting out’. 
Eve White has miscarriage during which she hears a 
voice ; thinks she is delirious.. Eve Black says later 
this is her voice. Content of speech characteristic 
of Eve Black. 
“The voice’ tells Eve White to throw the dinner at 
her husband. She does so, to everyone’s amaze- 
ment, felt compelled to. Several other incidents 
characteristic of Eve Black for which Eve White has 
no memory. 
The voice is replaced by blinding headaches. Eve 
Black later claims she can produce them when she 
sea to ‘come out’ and Eve White tries to suppress 
er. ‘ 
First appointment with Dr Thigpen. 
First hypnotic session, makes her interpret dream 
under hypnosis. Throws away wedding ring under 
hypnosis. 
She is caught by her husband in the act of nearly 
strangling Bonnie, no recollection, later shame- 
facedly admitted by Eve Black. 


‘Makes visit to cousin Flo during which Eve Black 


emerges. 

Whole trip, including Eve White’s own experiences 

forgotten. 

Convinced, after hypnotic session, that she has had 

amnesic spell. (Previously felt persecuted and 

plotted against when activity during blank period 

referred to.) 

In a letter to her Doctor there is the single emer- 
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June 1952 
July 1952 


19 October 1952 


22 December 1952 


7 February 1953 
13 May 1953 


July 1953 
19 October 1953 


19 December 1953 
14 October 1954 


Thanksgiving 
ns 


Reviews 


gence of a child-like personality, scrawling some 
badly spelt sentences at the end of letter. 

She admits voice to Doctor ; Eve Black emerges in 
a session for the first time. 

Eve White tries to commit suicide, Eve Black ‘takes 
over’ at last minute ; she has no intention of dying! 
Hospitalized. 

Finds flat apart from husband and goes out to work. 
Eve Black really ‘goes to town’. However, she too 
begins to complain of ‘blackouts’. 

Eve White is describing during session an incident 
when she was seriously burned and suddenly Jane 
emerges—a fully-fledged but completely amnesic 
person. 

Eve White buys cuff links for Dr T., Eve Black 
returns them and buys cocktail dress instead, Jane 
writes letter reproving Eve Black, Eve Black returns 
a letter telling Jane to mind her own business. 
Jane meets Earl Lancaster. 

Publicity about her case reaches newspaper and she 
has difficulties getting jobs after this. 

Divorce from Ralph White becomes final. 

Session during which Jane recalls and abreacts terror 
of being made to kiss corpse of grandmother (this is 
subsequently the only emotive link with the past on 
the part of Jane and Evelyn Lancaster): 

Eve White and Eve Black disappear. 

Jane marries Earl Lancaster. 

The ‘Jane’ personality has by this time collapsed to 
such an extent that marital difficulties culminate in 
an incident in which Jane burgles a locker belonging 
to her husband, cuts all the girls out of photographs 
which appear in the same picture with him, and 
burns them. 

Jane attempts to commit suicide, is replaced by 
Evelyn Lancaster. 

N.B. There is some indication that late October 
and early November constitute crisis times for the 
various personalities. 


The last few episodes of this chronology show that indeed Dr 
Gillespie’s implied hesitations in taking Jane at her face value were 
amply justified. Thigpen and Cleckley’s book has an appendix 
containing a paper by Osgood and Luria 1 in which, on the strength 
of a ‘blind analysis’ using the ‘semantic differential’ test they ex- 
_ 1‘Case Report’, blind analysis of a case of multiple personality using the 
semantic differential, reprinted from the Fournal of Abnormal and Social 

Psychology, Vol. 49, No. 4, October 1954. 
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press concern about the rigidity of Jane’s character. They ‘feel 
compelled to predict another breakdown at some later time in this 
person’s life’ and, under the heading, ‘What price therapy? call 
attention to the reduction in initiative, creativeness, flexibility and 
discrimination which are so often the by-products of psycho- 
therapy. Parapsychologists in need of objective personality tech- 
niques might be interested in this test which seems to offer 
interesting research possibilities. 

Jane—a person Evelyn Lancaster dislikes and despises (with 
some reservations)—is presented as a cold, calculating, vain, 
selfish, brittle, indeed totally ego-centric person. Evelyn Lan- 
caster accounts for the difference between her own description of 
Jane and that of the psychiatrists as follows : 


The doctors were almost like parents to Jane.... And, like any child, 
she had a desperate desire for parental approval. She was quick to sense 
the doctor’s standards and their concept of what constituted mature 
behaviour and proper attitudes, and she patterned herself accordingly. 
She made a deliberate attempt to be the kind of girl she thought Dr 
Luther and Dr Day [pseudonyms used throughout for Drs Thigpen and 
Cleckley] wanted her to be, and by sternly suppressing her negative 
qualities she succeeded to a large degree. In her eagerness to please she 
became for a time a most pleasing person. .. . It wasn’t until after she 
left therapy . . . that the facade began to crumble (p. 178 f.). 


Jane lied to the doctors about the successfulness of her marriage 
and, at first, Evelyn Lancaster deceived them also, by omitting all 
reference to the complete breakdown and disappearance of Jane 
(she had ‘inherited’ most of the memories of the first three person- 
alities). Her motive for the deception was said to be in order not 
to be separated from her husband and child again, and forced to 
undergo further therapy. ‘It was an inexcusable breach of faith 
and I knew it and was ashamed of it as I still am’ (p. 15). Under 
the circumstances the doctor’s action in turning their files over to 
her, in order to enable her to write this book (p. 11) was more than 
generous, considering that they had published the case without 
reference to Jane’s. ‘death’ and Evelyn Lancaster’s ‘birth’. 

It is difficult not to think of Jane as an artefact of the psycho- 
logical treatment. 


They [Eve White and Eve Black] were also finding it increasingly 
difficult to ignore Dr Luther’s unspoken disapproval of them both. As 
so often happens in therapy, they had both endowed their physician 
with a god-like image, even though he himself refused to enact the role, 


and each girl became in a sense a supplicant for his blessing. And it 
wasn’t forthcoming. : . 


als 
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As Dr Luther explained to me, ‘I think the fact that neither Eve felt 
‘hat I completely approved of her played a part in Jane’s emergence. I 
vever expressed disapproval of course, but I’m sure they both sensed 
hat I didn’t feel either of them was adequate, or able to function satis- 
‘actorily in a mature, adult role. They sensed they weren’t the answer 


‘o the problem (p. 170 f.). 
That, of course, coming from a psychiatrist 7s disapproval. 


As he listened to her talk about herself Dr Luther realized almost 
mmediately that he was dealing with a girl who was too restrained, too 
nhibited and too good for her own good (p. 144). 

. .. and with the doctor’s help she finally began to understand why it 
is often necessary for us to scrutinize the dictates of our consciences with 
a healthy scepticism. And as he helped her explore her own conscience, 
she began to realize that some of her most cherished thou-shalt-nots 
were in reality nothing more than antiquated taboos, inherited pre- 
judices and aged puritanical concepts which had lost their validity in 
today’s world (p. 146). 


The doctor said—though he prefaced it by saying how much he 
hated the question—that Jane emerged because there was a need 
for her; and that therapy had played a ‘catalytic’ rather than a 
‘causal’ role (p. 169). Indeed ‘causality’ scarcely comes in at this 
level of discourse. What appears to have happened js that both 
Eve White and Eve Black were weakened as persons by the process 
of therapy, by being shown continuously that they did not’resemble 
the image of the sort of person the psychiatrist admired; and the 
response was one similar to an established pattern : to create a new 
person, and one who was just such a paragon. Perhaps it was 
because Jane was the joint creation of all the Eves and the Doctors 
that the latter were less wary of her than, as it turned out later, was 
appropriate. When Jane was separated from the doctors whe went 
to pieces and finally disappeared entirely. Her main handicap was 
her ego-centricity, what many analysts would call ‘her narcissism’. 
She learned long words out of dictionaries in order to create an 
impression, and enjoyed sex solely as a homage to her attractive- 
ness ; both Eve White and Eve Black disliked sexual relations and 
avoided them as best they could. 

Evelyn Lancaster is not in any accepted therapeutic sense a 
synthesis of the three previous persons : 


There isn’t any feeling of merger, coalescence or blending. Intellect- 
1ally I have to accept the fact that there are elements of Eve White, Eve 
Black and Jane in my make-up. But I have no feeling that they are part 
»f me. Instead I have a definite feeling that they are apart from me. 
Knowing as I do that, literally speaking, what they did I did, I still have 
10 sense of participating in their lives. And I’m glad, considering some 
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of the things that happened during the first twenty-seven years of my 
life that I have no emotional tie-in with those years, except in one 
instance. My sense of nonparticipation gives me great comfort [reviewer s 
itals.]. And why wouldn’t it? How many other people can look back on 


a quarter of a century of living with an entirely clear conscience? (p. 236). 


Clearly, this is an illuminating passage ; the capacity to derive 
gratification from non-participation may turn out to be an import- 
ant factor in the aetiology of personality splits of this type. 

It is interesting to note that the case history of Evelyn Lancaster 
as presented by herself features practically every major psycho- 
pathological disturbance, and it is therefore tempting, from a 
theoretical point of view, to take seriously her own opinion that 
‘the potentiality of a dual or multiple personality exists, I’m con- 
vinced, in all of us’ (p. 123), and Dr Gillespie’s view that the case 
does not present anything essentially new to the experienced psy- 
chiatrist. Supposing we regard multiple personality as the proto- 
type of all mental disease, rather than as the end-product of a 
particular clinical disease entity, is it possible to derive some of the 
principal psychiatric symptomatology from this case illustratively? 

Eve White suffered from blinding headaches and ‘spells’— 
amnesic episodes. The headaches were claimed to have been pro- 
duced by Eve Black when she wished to ‘come out’ and Eve White 
resisted. It seems possible to suppose that a number of painful 
hysterical symptoms such as migraine could be due to attempts of 
more or less complete part-persons to manifest themselves. The 
amnesic periods were due to the activity of the secondary person, 
and it could be said that all fugues, somnambulistic and other 
hysterical dissociations are only minor instances of the same kind : 
another person takes over temporarily. In our ordinary life we can 
remember far better what is relevant to the particular situation we 
are in: for instance, when we are really angry with someone, it is 
very hard to remember his or her good points! This is only a 
difference in degree from the total dissociation of memory between 
Eve White and Eve Black. 

The amnesic interludes, together with the fact that Eve White 
was oblivious of them gave rise to phantasies.of persecution. It 
could certainly be argued that a good deal of paranoid feeling is due 
to the fact that a secondary person in fact antagonizes others, but 
that a personality split prevents the main person from realizing 
this, and that consequent hostility on the part of others is regarded 
as undeserved persecution. The major paranoid symptom in this 
case was ‘the voice’—Eve Black’s voice which was interpreted a 
persecutory. Morton Prince’s famous experiment will be recalled 
where, while a dissociated subject was writing a story, images of 
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hallucinatory vividness came before the consciousness of the main 
person depicting scenes from the story. 

The diagnosis under which Eve White was first admitted to 
hospital was ‘depressed with schizoid features’. It is certainly 
worthwhile, in cases of depression, looking out for secondary or 
sub-persons threatening the integrity and frustrating the goals of 
the main person. The division between a religious person in fear 
of hell fire and damnation, and a pleasure loving person not 
believing in or caring about God, and the ensuing feelings of guilt, 
fear and sense of worthlessness are well illustrated in this case 
history. 

A curious feature of the case was Eve Black’s reaction to nylon : 
she developed a rash on her legs when wearing nylon stockings 
which disappeared instantly when Eve White took over. 

Eve Black’s voice had a compelling power over Eve White—she 
made her throw the dinner at her husband; Eve White nearly said 
‘I had to do it, the voice told me’. Supposing the voice had been 
subliminal as regards Eve White’s consciousness, or supposing 
Eve Black’s caprice had not taken the form of the spoken com- 
mand, Eve White might simply have had an inexplicable irresist- 
ible impulse. An obsessional or compulsive neurosis could be the 
outcome of the activities of a more or less developed secondary 
personality with aims, tastes and desires quite different from that 
of the main person. 

The chief value of ‘Strangers in my Body’ resides in the fact that 
it is a very full subjective account supplementing a particularly 
well documented, largely objectively recorded and published case 
history of multiple personality. As such—and bearing in mind 
that the surviving person has joined forces for writing purposes 
with, presumably, someone able to assist with the literary pro- 
duction—1t is of first rate interest to all concerned with the nature 
of human personality. 

ANITA KOHSEN 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE PoLTERGEIST. By Nandor Fodor. New 
York, Citadel Press, 1958. 
The title of this book is well chosen, as it leaves the reader free 
to judge for himself at the end of the trail whether he has found a 
poltergeist or not. The notice on the front of the dust cover is not 


so restrained, and describes the contents as ‘the story of the most — 


famous poltergeist haunting of the twentieth century’. 
The story at the outset concerned a small house in a road in 

Thornton Heath, about two miles north of Croydon in Surrey, in 

which lived a Mr and Mrs Forbes and a lodger. In the middle of 
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February 1938 Mrs Forbes invited two reporters to the house on 
account of the extraordinary happenings there. They were fortun- 
ate enough to witness some uncanny events. An egg was thrown 
into the parlour, and a wineglass was broken in the kitchen. 
Reporters from two other papers paid subsequent visits, and were 
even more forunate in witnessing phenomena. Five reporters 
from one paper spent a night in the house, and did not all agree as 
to the causes of the disturbances. They noticed that Mrs Forbes 
was always near when something happened, and left on record 
some interesting observations, of which the first two were— 


First, and most important . . . nothing happened when Mrs Forbes 
was held. 

Second . . . the incidents only took place when we were off our guard 
(p. 18). 


On 23 February a research assistant, described as a trained 
observer, went to the house from the International Institute of 
Psychical Research, of which Dr Fodor was the Director of 
Research. He was much impressed (Chapter IT). 

On 24 February Dr Fodor went there himself and spent a long 
day in the house (from 11.30 a.m. till 10 p.m.). During that time 
he witnessed twenty-nine incidents (pp. 31-4). 

Poltergeists very seldom perform for inquisitive people who go 
to investigate their habits, so this one was unusually obliging. It 
is rather disappointing to learn, therefore, that out of the twenty- 
nine incidents Dr Fodor considered that only five were ‘evidential’. 
As to what he meant by ‘evidential’ he writes, “The word, to me, 
means that I am unable to find an explanation in normal terms, 
and that, therefore, the incident is prima facie supernormal’ (p. 35). 
This is highly dangerous doctrine, and is inconsistent with Dr 
Fodor’s own warning (on p. 168), ‘Nothing is so dangerous in 
psychical research as jumping to conclusions too readily.’ If one 
is unable to explain an event in terms of known causes, one is not 
justified in reaching even a prima facie conclusion that it was 
caused by some supernatural agency. One can only admit ignor- 
ance as to ‘how it was done’. In this case none of the five ‘eviden- 
tial’ incidents was beyond the capacity of a moderately skilled 
conjuror. (For ease of reference they were Nos. s, 6, 7, 18 and 25). 

Dr Fodor realized that further experiment was necessary, to see 
whether the phenomena would follow Mrs Forbes to another 
house (p. 41). He had no difficulty in persuading her to visit 
Walton House (Walton Street, S.W.), the then headquarters of his 
Institute. There, between 5 February and 5 March a series of 
preliminary sittings was held. The results, which included some 
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curious apport phenomena, were meagre, compared with those 
witnessed at Thornton Heath (p. 62). Dr Fodor thought it might 
give him a better insight into the true state of her psychic powers 
if he spent a whole day with her in congenial surroundings, without 
deliberate tests (p. 63). That was no doubt a sound move from his 
point of view, but it must be observed that it gave Mrs Forbes an 
opportunity to find out from him what he thought about her 
activities, and what sort of developments he was expecting. From 
that time on her phenomena became more various, and new kinds 
of apports arrived, including living creatures. Even so, they 
showed no great originality, and resembled closely the ordinary 
feats of a physical medium, rather than those of a poltergeist. 
A series of table sittings was held, from 25 March to 20 April, some 
at the Institute and others at Thornton Heath. They included 
‘the birth of trance personalities, cases of apparent self-projection, 
stigmatism (sic), monitory and olfactory phenomena’ (p. 81). 

By this time Dr Fodor was convinced that some of the occur- 
rences were of a compromising character suggestive of fraud, but 
remained of opinion that others were ‘self-evidential, establishing 
an excellent case for the supernormal powers of Mrs Forbes’ un- 
conscious’ (ibid). By the end of May, however, her modus oper- 
andi, in the matter of apports, had been unmasked by X-ray 
photography. * 

The main class of happenings which Dr Fodor thought at the 
time, and apparently still thinks ‘evidential’ were movements of 
objects due, to all appearances, to poltergeist activity. These 
could have been effected by the use of two or three very simple 
devices. There is no mention in the book that these devices were 
considered and ruled out, and, as Mrs Forbes was rather skilful 
at misdirecting observers, it is not safe to assume that, if used, they 
would certainly have been detected. The possible devices were : 

(1) a flat steel spring, which was part of, or concealed so as to 
appear to be part of her corset, which she always insisted on wearing 
during sittings. A close examination of the corset, such as was 
regularly carried out before a sitting, would not have disclosed 
anything unusual. The spring could have been pulled up a few 
inches, used to fire an article across the room, and pushed down 
again, with very little manipulation by one of her hands, which she 
usually held in front of her, grasping the article which ‘flew’. The 
resulting crash would have turned all eyes in that direction, and 
gives time for the spring to be pushed down again without being 
seen. That would explain why breakable articles, like glasses, cups 
and saucers were so much favoured as missiles by the ‘poltergeist’, 
as well as accounting for the ‘ping’ usually heard. Dr Fodor says 
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(p. 105), ‘We need not theorize upon the mechanical contrivance, 
as an invisible instrument is a paradox.’ But was it really any more 
invisible than an object which has been ‘vanished’ by a conjuror? 

(2) A foot, to propel objects behind her. She said that in her 
young days she had some training in tight-rope and acrobatic 
dancing, and she was probably far more deft with her feet and toes 
than most people. 

(3) A black thread. On 12 April there was an occurrence at the 
Institute, which Dr Fodor thought very remarkable (p. 113). Mrs 
Forbes, followed by Mrs Taylor, entered the library, no one else 
being present at the time. They passed by a big wooden armchair, 
weighing sixteen pounds, and as Mrs Forebes turned round to sit 
down in another chair nine feet away from the other, the latter was 
overthrown with a crash. Mrs Taylor having had her back to the 
armchair at the moment when it was overturned, we only have 
Mrs Forbes’ word for it that it ‘leapt up in the air and fell on its 
back’. Dr Fodor and others hearing the crash, came in from a 
neighbouring room, and saw what had happened. He satisfied 
himself that she could not have pushed the chair over from where 
she was, and found himself forced to the conclusion that the inci- 
dent was of a supernormal character. We are not told the exact 
design of the chair, nor the conditions of lighting. Given a chair 
with upright ends or knobs at the top of the chairback it would 
have been very easy for Mrs Forbes to drop a loop of thread over 
one of them, retaining the thread in the fingers of the hand used 
until she reached the second chair, when, in the act of sitting down 
she could have pulled the thread enough to overturn the armchair. 
The chairback being now horizontal, and Mrs Taylor having 
turned round to see what had happened, Mrs Forbes could easily 
have pulled the loop away from the chair and recovered the thread 
undetected. Judging from the ease with which she got other 
objects past the controls imposed on her, she would have had no 
difficulty in concealing enough thread for the purpose. Some 
other incidents were probably brought off with a thread in similar 
fashion. 

In short, none of Mrs Forbes’ phenomena appear to have been 
beyond the capacity of her normal powers, and they ought all to be 
placed in Dr Fodor’s ‘non-evidential’ class (see p. 35). Dr Fodor 
is certainly justified in claiming that fraudulent phenomena are of 
psychological interest, but he does not seem to have made suffi- 
cient allowance for the fact that her detected frauds in the physical 
field throw grave doubt on her reliability as a witness of past 
events, whether they were incidents of childhood or previous 
psychic experiences. Considering the skill with which she pro- 
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duced ‘phenomena’ to suit the group of investigators with whom 
she had to deal it seems likely that she invented or embroidered 
many of the experiences on which Dr Fodor based his psycho- 
analytic evaluation of the case, especially the alleged incident, 
described in Chapter XXII, “The Original Trauma’. There seems 
to have been no opportunity to corroborate any of her statements. 

Dr Fodor, in conclusion, refers rather disparagingly to ‘the 
old school of psychical research’ (p. 221), and says, ‘Psychologists 
will no more reject a medium for conscious or unconscious im- 
posture than they would reject an analytic patient for lying.’ 
Psychologists are, of course, justified in treating lies and impos- 
tures as motivated behaviour calling for exploration, but they 
cannot treat the lies as if they were statements of fact, or the 
impostures as if they threw any light on the problem of poltergeist 
phenomena. 

Where a child or young person is the subject, lying and trickery 
may well be symptoms of frustration or repression, but in this case 
the subject was thirty-five years old, and seems to have known 
quite well all the time what she was doing. Dr Fodor says (p. 54), 
‘Social advancement and an escape from the drabness of a subur- 

ban housewife’s life by producing phenomena are powerful 
motives.’ It seems hardly necessary to look beyond them. 

This book furnishes a cautionary tale for students of psychical 
research who, when opportunity offers, go to investigate houses 
reputed to be haunted. At the outset one can seldom foresee what 
will be found at the end of the trail. 

G. W. LAMBERT 


MaAtTERIALISATION. DIE PHANTOME VON KOPENHAGEN. EIN 
BILDERBUCH. By Dr Hans Gerloff. Biidingen, H. Schwab, 
1958. 100 pp. 

Dre PHANTOME VON KopeNHAGEN. Das Mepium EINER 
NrgLsen. By Dr Hans Gerloff. Miinchen; Dr. Gerlach’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1955. 240 pp. 
[A second edition with supplement was published in 1955-6.] 
These two books are mainly interesting in that they revive 
further consideration of the problems which relate to the physical 
mediumship of Mr Einer Nielsen, the famous Copenhagen med- 
ium. Many people have thought that the Norwegian investigation 
of 1922 ! which happened to be adverse to the medium was con- 
clusive and no further serious attention need to be paid to the case. 
The present reviewer never shared this opinion ; and Dr Gerloft’s 


1 See my note in the Journal S.P.R., 20 June, 1922, 327-8. 
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two books, coupled with a mass of unpublished material on 
the case in his files, has not materially changed his point of 
view. 

It must not be imagined, however, that these latest summaries 
and accounts of sittings after 1922 have added in any way to the 
scientific study of Mr Nielsen’s mediumship. It must be said 
quite clearly that the reason that there are still the gravest doubts 
as to the true nature of the phenomena is simply due to the fact 
that the medium has never permitted, following the 1922 results, 
adequate scientific investigation of any kind and recent information 
strongly suggests that he never will. 

Einer Nielsen seems to be the last of the great European physical 
mediums. He is as versatile as was Margery ; and many of his 
phenomena are even more striking than those recorded with her. 
His speciality is materialization and the phenomena range from 
masses of unformed ‘ectoplasm’ of the Duncan and Eva C. variety 
to full forms, which walk about, talk and behave just as human 
beings usually do. They have been photographed, hair has been 
cut off and sometimes they actually accompany sitters into the 
cabinet in order to show the medium sitting in his chair in a deep 
trance. 

Dr Gerloff is firmly convinced that these figures are neither 
confederates nor dummies but genuine materializations. As in 
nearly all cases of this kind, the photographs do not in any way 
help to allay suspicion. In a few of them, however, it seems quite 
clear (and this is borne out by other evidence) that some of these 
figures are not simply dummy forms enveloped in ‘ectoplasm’ but, 
if they are not confederates must be considered in quite a different 
light. ‘To determine their true nature might have been thought to 
be a paramount necessity, but up till now it would seem that no 
really serious attempt has been made to do so. The conditions 
under which the séances are operated appear to make this impos- 
sible. Mr Nielsen seems content to demonstrate his mediumship 
under rules and regulations which prevent a real understanding of 
its nature and scope. Such an attitude may be acceptable both to 
himself and to his supporters but it can hardly fail to make him and 
his work highly dubious to the scientific investigator of the para- 
normal. It seems likely that, as in the case of so many other 
mediums, Mr Nielsen will leave us without having added anything 
whatever to our meagre knowledge of physical mediumship and 
will supply additional confirmation of the opinion still widely held 
that genuine physical phenomena do not occur at all. It is a sorry 
state of affairs but what is there that anyone can do about it? 

E. J. DINGWALL 
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THe Wor-pD oF PsycHic PHENOMENA. By Mrs F. S. Edsall. 
New York, David McKay Co., 1959. $3°95. 

This book is intended to introduce the subject of Psychical 
Research, in all its branches, not to the experienced research 
worker, but to the general public who, knowing little of the para- 
normal, is apt to think that it consists mainly of fairy tales and is 
not worthy of serious attention. 

The author writes sincerely and straightforwardly and with a 
praiseworthy effort to hold the balance between the extremes of 
credulity and scepticism. She covers a wide field and includes 
examples of varied types of phenomena such as telepathy, clair- 
voyance, psychokinesis, mediumship, apparitions, precognition, 
etc: 

It is a pity that so much attention has been given to the Ver- 
sailles case, the evidental value of which has been considerably 
lessened (as Mrs Edsall has pointed out) by the fact that no written 
record of the apparently retro-cognitive experience was made by 
the two percipients until three months after its occurrence. 

On the other hand, no mention is made in the chapter on 
mediumship of the remarkable “Cross-correspondences’ obtained 
in the beginning of this century by a group of persgns gifted with 
the power of automatic writing. They lived in different parts of 
the world and produced, independently, fragmentary allusions 
which were apparently quite pointless and unintelligible until they 
were received by the Research Officer of the S.P.R. in London who 
found they were complementary when put together and gave a 
coherent idea which appeared to emanate from one mind. 

The chapters on ‘Psychic Sleuths’ and ‘Fraud’ give the reader 
valuable hints on the investigation of cases, and also describes some 
of the results of patient and valuable research by Psychical 
Research Societies with a high standard of evidence. 

There is a comprehensive Bibliography which should tempt 
the reader to make a more detailed study of so vast a subject. 

Kay A. Gay 


JouURNAL OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PsYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
52, No. 4, October 1958. New York, A.S.P.R. $1-50. 


In ‘Telepathy and Psychoanalysis’ Dr Emilio Servadio is con- 


cerned to examine whether ‘the conditions which seem to promote 
the occurrence of telepathic incidents in the analytic situation 
resemble, in a more general frame of inter-personal relations, those 
of non-analytic telepathic phenomena’. He develops Freud’s 
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hypothesis that telepathy ‘may be the original archaic method by 
which individuals understand one another’ in the following way. 
Frustration leads to ‘transference’ which is an attempt to overcome 
the difficulties of direct communication ; where there is a strong 
emotional urge to communicate, and where this is impossible 
by ‘less regressive means’ then conditions are favourable to 
telepathy. ‘ c 

The case histories adduced by psychiatrists from their own 
clinics to illustrate their theses are usually disappointing, and Dr 
Servadio’s cases are no exceptions. For example, at 6 p.m. one 
evening, being very busy, he passed on to a colleague a new patient, 
a young girl showing clear-cut symptoms of agoraphobia. The 
next day at 8 p.m. one of Dr Servadio’s own women patients told 
him that the previous evening at 6.30 p.m. she had experienced 
giddiness when about to leave a house, and wondered for a moment 
whether she was developing symptoms of agoraphobia. Dr 
Servadio comments : ‘Now of course I cannot prove that this was 
a case of telepathy although I personally believe it was one. . . . 
This lady, in almost three years of analysis, had never developed 
any phobic symptom of any kind.... The time correspondence 
is also rather striking.’ 

Now Dr Servadio must know that agoraphobia, claustrophobia, 
kleptomania, megalomania, etc. are his stock-in-trade and he ought 
not to be surprised if one of these symptoms turns up twice on the 
same day in a period of three years. It would be much odder, in 
fact, if such a coincidence never happened. 

As for the time coincidence, not only did the times fail to syn- 
chronize by half an hour, but Dr Servadio himself could scarcely 
have been the supposed emotional channel of telepathic com- 
munication since both patients were far from his thoughts at the 
time (6.30 p.m.), the agoraphobic girl having been passed over 
half an hour earlier for analysis by a colleague, and the old patient 
not being due till 8 p.m. the following day. 

R. L. Van de Castle presents a long paper about work which he 
hoped would enable PK performance in dice-throwing to be 
correlated with personality. Analysis of the scores showed no 
significance either in total hits or in any abnormalities of distri- 
bution. A sheep-goat analysis a Ja Schmeidler, and other group- 
ings of the subjects by Rorschach test, Rosenzweig Picture- 
frustation test, intelligence ratings, and expansive-compressive 
ratings d la Humphrey Nicol, were singularly unproductive of 
significant trends. Van de Castle regards this study as explora- 
tory. 
The October issue also contains two book reviews. Dr Karlis 
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Osis reviews ESP and Personality Patterns by G. R. Schmeidler 

and R. A. McConnell, and Professor C. J. Ducasse reviews Les 

Calculateurs Prodiges et leurs Secrets by Robert Tocquet. 
DENYS PARSONS 


CORRESPONDENCE 


S1r,—I do not think that, from the facts contained in the letters 
published in the British Medical Journal (Journal, 39, No. 698), 
we can validly deduce that there was precognition on the part of 
those who subsequently died. 

Where there is no desire to live, death is not far away. The 
medical profession are painfully aware that the patient who resigns 
himself to death (turns his face to the wall), is not likely to make a 
speedy recovery from his illness. Where the patient has achieved 
his purpose (e.g. made some testamentary disposition, bade fare- 
well to those he loves, or communicated important—to him— 
information to another), he resigns himself to death, in peace. It 
is significant that, having pronounced—lI hesitate toruse the word 
predicted—their impending deaths, they all died in peace. It may 
be that a condition induced by auto-suggestion was a contributory, 
or the causal, factor in determining their time of death. I do not 
know whether there is any evidence of an individual who was in 
good health (or, who did not know, or think—so far as others were 
_ aware—that he was otherwise) and had no desire to die, who has 
predicted his death at a time and in a manner which did not rely 
upon the introduction of extraneous events (e.g. falling down a 
flight of stairs) or the intervention of other people (e.g. a car acci- 
dent involving another vehicle) to suggest that such circumstances 
were precipitating or subsidiary factors in determining his death. 

The death of the young Arab refugee—to take one example— 
may be explained, perhaps, in the following way: He was con- 
vinced that he was going to die (he may have thought that his con- 
dition was worse than it was) in the not distant future; he 
possessed a strong sense of duty ; it was necessary (to him) that he 
should make the journey he did while he possessed the strength : 
with which to do so; having achieved his purpose, he was at — 
peace. The physical exertion and emotional disturbance may have 
been too much for him. We are not told the immediate cause of 
death. 

Denis CHESTERS 
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Sir,—I have been interested in reading Dr Nandor Fodor’s new 
book On the Trail of the Poltergeist } which is a detailed account of 
one of the best-attested cases of poltergeist phenomena on record 
and known as the Thornton Heath case. Dr Fodor was the 
Research Officer for a Society called The International Institute 
for Psychical Research and was sent as their delegate to the Inter- 
national Conference at Oslo in 1935, where my husband and I 
made friends with him. 

I remember Dr Fodor telling me that he scented trouble ahead. 
But that did not deter him from using his genius for detecting the 
obscure causes of very distorted action. His great desire to help 
the mentally distressed urged him to pursue his course of detecting 
and investigating what the members of the Institute called ‘fraud’ 
but which he diagnosed as a serious state of dissociation due to 
some terrible early experience. 

He was proved correct, and he managed to uncover the crime, 
and, to some extent, the criminal, from the behaviour of the 
‘poltergeist’ and the terrified Mrs Forbes, in her various states of 
dissociation. Her unconscious, or healing spirit within, was 
endeavouring by these strange symptoms to heal her psychic 
wound of long ago. 

The members of the Institute were, for the most part, Spiritual- 
ists who are wont to attribute every strange and mysterious 
happening to a discarnate spirit. But it may well be that it is the 
incarnate spirit that is struggling after wholeness and healing 
against tremendous odds. When at last it was shown that the 
extraordinary collection of ‘apports’ that appeared clearly before 
the eyes of from ten to seventeen people were not being material- 
ized by a spirit, nor were in any way paranormal, but ingeniously 
contrived by the unfortunate medium’s own conscious or uncon- 
scious mind, a great disagreement arose for Dr Fodor would not 
oversimplify the case by merely denouncing her as a fraud. He 
realized what psychopathic stresses the woman’s sufferings had 
produced and so the experiment ended in uproar and Dr Fodor 
was dismissed. 

He went to see Sigmund Freud who was then living in Hamp- 
stead. Freud agreed with Fodor’s conclusions as he stated in a 
letter to him dated 22 November 1928. 

There are many witnesses to the recorded events. Some of these 
events appear to be outside the range of what are regarded as 
normal possibilities. Others of them seem to have confused the 
judgement of some of the witnesses. Seriously disturbed mental 
states in the subject may, ina sense, infect the investigators. Thus, 

1 Reviewed in this — see page 2’7—Ed. 
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on several occasions one or two of the sitters experienced sensa- 
tions of nausea which they thought to be due to sympathy with the 
medium in the delivery of her apports. That may have been the 
correct explanation but these sensations may also have been a 
symptom of a mental disturbance in themselves. Investigators 
into poltergeist cases should be awake to such possibilities and be 
on their guard against getting unconsciously involved in the patho- 
logical mental states of the medium. This case well illustrates the 
paramount need for sympathetic perception of unconscious moti- 
vation in investigating psychic phenomena. 

ZoE RICHMOND 


Si1r,—In his letter published in your December, 1958, issue 
of the S.P.R. Journal, Mr Christopher Scott had some useful 
things to say about the report by Dr West and myself entitled ‘A 
Mass ESP Test using Television’ (S.P.R. Fournal, 39, 113-33, 
September 1957). But he let slip an assertion which was both 
untrue and seriously misleading. It therefore requires correction. 

The offending statement occurred in Mr Scott’s discussion of 
the telepathy tests performed using Mr Downie as percipient. All 
these tests with Mr Downie conformed to the same general type, 
except in two respects: (1) in some of the tests, agent and per- 
cipient were separated by a distance of about a hundred miles, 
while in others they were in the same building—sometimes in the 
same room and sometimes in separate rooms, and (2) some tests 
of each type were carried out with West as agent and others with 
G. W. Fisk as agent. 

A striking feature of the results was a statistically highly signi- 
ficent difference between Downie’s performance when West was 
agent (slightly below chance expectation) and his performance 
when Fisk was agent (striking and consistent above-chance 
scoring). 

Mr Scott points out (correctly) that only in the distance tests 
were the experimental conditions fully matched and balanced as 
between the two agents. Of the remaining tests he remarks, ‘a 
large part (and by far the most successful part) of the Fisk 
series took place under conditions very different from those of 
the West series.’ It is with the innocent-looking phrase in paren- 
thesis that Mr Scott upsets the applecart. For it implies that the _ 
Fisk-Downie series was only really successful under non-distance~ 
conditions, and appeared in a less impressive light under the more 
stringent circumstances of the distance tests. 

In actual fact, in so far as there was a difference between the 
distance and non-distance tests, it was in the opposite direction to 
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that claimed by Mr Scott. As stated in our paper, the average 
above-chance deviation per guess was 0°8125 in the distance tests 
and 0-7627 in the non-distance tests. Thus the reader who failed 
to check Mr Scott’s parenthesis against our published data would 
have had his attention directed away from an important feature 
of our evidence, namely that the Fisk-Downie combination scored 
at least as well in distance as in non-distance tests, and that even 
when the distance tests were taken on their own, ignoring the 
remainder, the excess of the observed scores over chance expecta- 
tion was still statistically highly significant. 

DonaLD MICHIE 


EXCERPTA 


(The Editor thanks several correspondents who have submitted 
‘excerpta’. He hopes members who come across similar items of 
general interest will continue to pass them to him.) 


From a letter of Dr James Robertson-fustice, Rector of 

Edinburgh University. 
. .. DuRING September 1957, I was making a film on location at 
Gstaad, in the Berner Oberland. In the cast was a distinguished 
Swiss actress, Mme Rita Liechti, of the Stadt Theatre, Zurich. 
One afternoon, having finished work fairly early, I returned to my 
hotel, bathed and changed, when I was seized with a sudden in- 
comprehensible desire to quote to Mme Liechti the opening lines 
of Goethe’s poem ‘Kennst du das Land wo die Citronen bluehn’. 
She was not at that time to be found in the hotel, and I returned to 
my room to write letters. Some two hours later, whilst I was 
_ drinking a glass of wine in the bar, she came with a book by a 
modern Swiss poet in her hand, and desired me to read a poem, 
or a pastiche as it should rightly be called, which began ‘Kennst du 
das Land wo die Divisen bluehn’.... As far as I can remember, 
Mme Liechti and I had never specifically discussed poetry to- 
gether, though there may have been passing references to both 
French and German poetry in our conversation... .. “The sudden 
incomprehensible desire’ was just that. There was neither rhyme 
nor reason for it, and, indeed, though I am perfectly familiar with 
the poem, I was, at the time, incapable of quoting any further. I 
just had an immediate urge to say to her that particular line, and I 
would emphasize that there was no emotional relationship between 
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us either at that, or any other time... . I had dismissed the whole 
affair from my mind when she finally came into the bar, except for 
the fact that I was about to say to her that I had sought her out 
with the intention of quoting the particular line involved, for no 
reason at all that I could think of. 


From the B.B.C. Brains’ Trust broadcast 


In the B.B.C. Brains’ Trust Television broadcast on 28 October 
1958, a question was asked if the evidence for ESP was sound? 
The questioner had a hunch that there was a snag somewhere. . . . 

A listener who viewed the original television broadcast and 
listened to the repeat in the Home Service has summarized the 
replies of the panel as follows : 

Aldous Huxley’s opinion was that the evidence for telepathy was 
fairly solid. He thought there might be snags in other things, such 
as the evidence for the psychokinetic effect. . . . 

Dr W. Grey Walter thought he shared the questioner’s hunch 
that there was a snag somewhere in the experiments. Results did 
not seem repeatable. He thought we really did not know enough 
about how the world works even on the old classical principles of 
physics to be sure how it would work if those principles were un- 
true. If PK, telepathy etc. were a part of the ufliverse—partic- 
ularly in so far as they cheat time (he was referring to. precognitive 
effects) then the nature of the world was absolutely different from 
what we thought it was. But the world has been revolutionized 
before by great thinking. If ESP were indeed a fact it was so 
important we should make quite sure. 

Professor A. J. Ayer said precognition would be very odd but he 
did not agree with Grey Walter that it would be cheating time. 
A lot of very loose thinking was due to Dunne and his Experiment 
with Time. There was nothing logically odder about precognition 
than there was about memory. A person who remembered was 
able to say at t what was happening at t-. A person who pre- 
cognized was able to say at ¢ what was going to happen at ¢+z2, 
and there was no difficulty about time there—it wasn’t implied the 
event was already happening. Now if precognition did take place 
— and he agreed with Grey Walter there was very little evidence 
for it, though he also agreed with Aldous Huxley that there was 
some evidence for telepathy—we should not have to revise our 
notion of time at all. We should have to find some scientific 
explanation of coming events almost literally casting their shadows 
before. This would be difficult for present brain theories, of 
course, but not difficult logically. 

Sir Julian Huxley said it was not a question of logic but of the 
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whole general scientific theory of causation, or if that term were 
old-fashioned, of sequential happenings. ‘There was strong evi- 
dence for telepathy and other forms of ESP which is well sum- 
marized in Rosalind Heywood’s book The Sixth Sense. Gilbert 
Murray was certainly able to telepathize with his daughter and the 
experiments of Soal and his colleagues showed that some people 
could guess cards with a greater percentage of success than should 
be the case on any theory of chance—and some could make simi- 
larly successful guesses at the cards that were going to be turned 
up next—a half-second or so of precognition. That upset the 
whole of one’s scientific and ordinary thinking. He entirely agreed 
with Grey Walter that these paranormal phenomena were so 
important that we should really try to get better methods of study- 
ing them. 


From “The Sleepwalkers’ by Arthur Koestler (Hutchinson, 

255s.). Commenting on Galileo’s discovery of the moons of 

Jupiter (p. 369). 
TuE scholars in his own country were, with very few exceptions, 
hostile or sceptical. ... These men may have been partially 
blinded by passion and prejudice, but they were not quite so 
stupid as it may seem. Galileo’s telescope was the best available, 
but it was still a clumsy instrument without fixed mountings, and 
with a visual field so small that, as somebody said, ‘the marvel is 
not so much that he found Jupiter’s moons, but that he was able to 
find Jupiter itself.’ Thus it was not unreasonable to suspect that 
the blurred dots which appeared to the strained and watering eye 
pressed to the spectacle-sized lens, might be optical illusions in the 
atmosphere, or somehow produced by the mysterious gadget 
itself . . . it was not unreasonable for self-respecting scholars to 
refuse to look at the ‘evidence’ for fear of making fools of them- 
selves. Similar considerations may be applied to the refusal of 
otherwise open-minded scholars to get involved in the ambiguous 
phenomena of occult séances. The Jupiter moons were no less 
threatening to the outlook of the world of sober scholars in 1610, 
than, say, extrasensory perception was in 1950. 


Ibid. (p. 535). 


... THE materialist philosophy in which the average modern 
scientist was reared has retained its dogmatic power over his mind, 
though matter itself has evaporated ; and he reacts to phenomena 
which do not fit into it much in the same manner as his scholastic 
forebears reacted to the suggestion that new stars might appear in 
the immutable eighth sphere. Thus for the last thirty years, an 
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impressive body of evidence has been assembled under strict 
laboratory conditions which suggests that the mind might receive 
stimuli emanating from persons or objects without the inter- 
mediary of the sensory organs ; and that in controlled experiments, 
these phenomena occur with a statistical frequency which invites 
scientific investigation. ... If we have to accept that an electron 
can jump from one orbit into the other without traversing the 
space between them, why are we bound to reject out of hand the 
possibility that a signal of a nature no more puzzling than Schroe- 
dinger’s electron-waves should be emitted and received without 

sensory intervention? If modern cosmology has a single compre- 
hensive lesson it is that the basic events in the physical world 
cannot be represented in three-dimensional space and time. Yet 
the modern version of scholasticism denies additional dimensions 
to the mind, or brain, which it readily accords to the particles of a 
piece of lead. I am not playing on the word ‘dimension’ as a 
mechanical analogy—after the manner of the ‘fourth dimension’ of 
occult quacks. I am merely saying that since the space-time 
framework, the concepts of matter and causality as understood 
both by classical physics and by common-sense experience, have 
been abandoned by modern physics, there seems to be no justifica- 
tion in refusing to investigate empirical phenomena because they 
do not fit into that already abandoned philosophy. 


From “The Problems of Philosophy’ by Earl Russell. 


WE have seen that even if physical objects do have an independent 
existence they must differ very widely from sense-data and can only 
have a correspondence with sense-data in the same sort of way in 
which a catalogue has a correspondence with the thing catalogued. 
Hence, common sense leaves us completely in the dark as to the 
true intrinsic nature of physical objects, and if there were good 
reason to regard them as mental, we could not legitimately reject 
this opinion merely because it strikes us as strange. The truth 
about physical objects must be strange. It may be unattainable, 
but if any philosopher believes that he has attained it, the fact that 
what he offers as the truth is strange ought not to be made a ground 
of objection to his opinion. 
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DR RUDOLF TISCHNER’S EIGHTIETH 
BIRTHDAY 


3 April 1959 is the eightieth birthday of Dr Rudolf Tischner, the 
doyen of psychical research in Germany. The Council of the 
S.P.R. are sending him their congratulations and good wishes, 
together with a volume consisting of all the Presidential Addresses 
delivered to the S.P.R. by those still living who have held the office 
of President, with the signatures of the authors. 

Dr Tischner was born in Hohenmdlsen, between Leipzig and 
Weissenfels. As a young man his health was delicate, and he early 
devoted himself to philosophical and other studies, being partic- 
ularly influenced by the philosopher Eduard von Hartmann. He 
decided to practise medicine. In view of the hardness of hearing 
which afflicted him, he chose to become an occulist, as being that 
branch of the profession in which he would be least handicapped 
by that disability. 

In 1911 he settled at Freising, near Munich, where he made the 
acquaintance of Ludwig Staudenmaier, professor of chemistry at 
the Catholic Hochschule there. Staudenmaier was interested in 
occultism, and in 1912 published a book entitled Magze als expert- 
mentelle Naturwissenschaft. It was he who first aroused Tisch- 
ner’s interest in psychical research. Tischner met also in Munich 
at that time an old friend from his student days, Waldemar von 
Wasielewski, who was then engaged in investigating the alleged 
clairvoyant powers of a certain Fraulein von B. Tischner took part 
in these experiments and later pursued them on his own account. 
In 1913 he settled in Munich, and there experimented with the 
musician H. 

The results of all these experiments were collected and discussed 
in the book Telepathic und Hellsehen, which first appeared in 1919, 
and soon ran into a second edition. This was translated into 
English and published in 1925, with an introduction by Dr Ding- 
wall, by Messrs Kegan Paul. It was described in a review by 
Professor Driesch as ‘the best experimental work we have on this 
subject’. In 1921 appeared his Einfiihrung in den Okkultismus und 
Spiritismus, the latest edition of which in 1950 bears the title 
Ergebnisse okkulter Forschung. 

Dr Tischner has a great interest in, and a wide and deep know- 
ledge of, the history of the subjects which he has investigated. 
Professor August Ludwig, of the Catholic theological Hochschule 
in Freising, had published.a Geschichte der okkultistischen For- 
schung, which covered the period from classical Greek times to the 
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middle of the nineteenth century. He induced Tischner to under- 
take a continuation of this, and it was published in 1924. Tischner 
has also written monographs on certain eminent mediums and 
psychical researchers, e.g. Home, Mesmer, Zéllner, and Crookes. 

During the Nazi regime it was not possible to publish work on 
psychical research. So Tischner devoted his attention to another 
subject in which he had for long been interested, viz., the history 
of homoeopathy. His book History of Homoeopathy came out from 
1932 to 1939, and has been translated into English. Tischner had 
collected a magnificent library, and it was a personal tragedy and a 
great loss to the subject when this was destroyed in an air raid in 
the course of the second world-war. 

From the beginning of his active career Tischner has emphasized 
and argued for the importance in psychical research, as in all other 
natural sciences, of the careful investigation of sporadic phenomena 
and of those dependent on the special and sometimes temporary 
gifts of particular individuals, beside the routine experimental 
research of phenomena which can be repeated at will under pre- 
arranged conditions. On the whole he is inclined to ascribe the 
phenomena of trance-mediumship to para-normal ‘sub-conscious 
powers of the medium, stimulated by telepathic action from other 
persons now living on earth. But he does not deny that some 
mediumistic phenomena may be due to the influence of persons 
who have survived bodily death, though he thinks it practically 
impossible to prove this. And he is more inclined than some of us 
might be to toy with the hypothesis of a ‘world-soul’ in connexion 
with some paranormal phenomena. 

All members of the S.P.R. will unite in recognition of the great 
services which Dr Tischner has rendered to psychical research 
through so many years and amid such great vicissitudes, and in 
sending their respectful greetings and hearty good wishes to their 
distinguished German colleague. 

THE PRESIDENT 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN SOCIETY FOR 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


In November 1954 a few members of the British and Dutch 
Societies for Psychical Research and others interested set up astudy 
group in Johannesburg to investigate so-called paranormal pheno- 
mena. A year later the work of the study group had aroused such 
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interest that twenty-six members decided to found a South African 
Society after the example of the British S.P.R. ‘Their Memoran- 
dum of Association and Regulations were borrowed from the 
British parent society adapted to South African conditions. Their 
main object was formulated as follows : 


To seek, collect, and obtain information respecting, and generally 
to investigate the phenomena commonly known as psychical or as 
spiritualistic, including psychometry, precognition, thought-trans- 
ference, and all matters of a kindred nature known by the symbol 


pst (i). 


The Society is centred mainly at the University of the Wit- 
watersrand and has just published its second publication under the 
title Parapsychology and Modern Science consisting of three essays. 
Two of them are presidential addresses: ‘Problems of Evidence 
in Parapsychology’ by Dr E. Alan Price (this year’s President) and 
‘Between Rationalism and Superstition’ by Professor M. Valkhoff 
(the Society’s first President). The third is by a mathematical 
physicist, Dr J. H. van der Merwe, with the title “The Attitude of 
Science toward the Facts of Psychical Research and the Inade- 
quacy of Statistical Counter-explanations of these Facts’. 

In a letter Professor Valkhoff remarks: ‘After three years we 
have now a nucleus of about seventy members, chiefly from the 
University, and we enjoy a great interest in Johannesburg espec- 
ially in the Afrikaans press. Our great opponent at the University 
is the Rationalist society (mainly Marxists, atheists, and com- 
munists) which is as dogmatic as the Calvinist church. Last year 
they made quite a fuss about Spencer Brown’s book and pretended 
he had debunked the whole of the quantitative experiments.’ The 
brochure mentioned above was the Society’s effective counter- 
attack. 

The Society’s first publication was a booklet On the Edge of 
Beyond by Professor Valkhoff consisting of three introductory 
essays on parapsychology in general. There is now in preparation 
a third brochure on the potential relationships between para- 
psychology and cognate sciences, such as psychiatry and psycho- 
logy. ‘This will be compiled by specialists in the various fields, 
edited by Professor L. A. Hurst, the University psychiatrist. The 
Society has also published a useful short bibliography of psychical 
research for the benefit of its members together with a larger 
supplementary list. 

We extend our heartiest good wishes to this new and virile 
Society ; a worthy scion of the original stock. 
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NOTICES 


WE have to report with much regret the death of Dr Hereward 
Carrington in his home in Hollywood, California, on 26 December 
1958. We hope to include an obituary in our next issue. 


THE Associazione Italiana Scientifica de Metapsichica announces 
with regret the death of their president, Dr Ferdinando Cazzamalli, 
whose work in parapsychology was reported in the Fournal for 
June 1958. Dr Cazzamalli was born in 1887, graduated in surgery 
and medicine and has made continuous experiments in his psycho- 
cerebral studies, the results of which have been published in the 
quarterly Metapsichica, of which he was the editor. He was an 
indefatigable worker and was the author of over eighty scientific 
publications. 


Part 188 of Vol. 52 of Proceedings was published in February 1959 
and contains Professor C. D. Broad’s presidential address entitled 
‘Dreaming and Some of Its Implications’. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, price 2s. 6d. (post-free 2s. gd.), mem- 
bers 1s. 3d. (post-free 1s. 6d.) 


OwInc to pressure of work Christopher Scott has resigned his 
position as Supervisor of Experimental Research. At a’meeting of 
the Council on 26 January 1959 Dr D. J. West, M.B., D.P.M., 
was appointed to succeed him for the next year and has generously 
agreed to serve in an honorary capacity. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


The Projection of the Astral Body by S. Muldoon and H. Carring- 
ton. Published by Rider & Co., London, 1958. Price 21s. od. 
(Dec. 1958). 

The World of Psychic Phenomena by F. S. Edsall. Published by 
David McKay Co., Inc., 119 West 40th Street, New York, 18, 
1958. Price $3-95. (Jan. 1959.) 

Le Magnetisme et le Somnambulisme devant Les Corps Savants, La — 
Cour de Rome et Les Théologiens by M. l’Abbé J-B. L. 
Published in Paris, 1844. (Jan. 1959.) 
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